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a principle of unity that transcends all their difference.
It cannot, however, identify its consciousness of the
object with its consciousness of itself as this individual.
But the divine intelligence does not need any such
process. To it the forms of things are at once present
in their ideal nature, free from all matter, and the
object is therefore ever in transparent unity with the
subject. Thus God must be conceived as having a
self-consciousness which is at the same time a con-
sciousness of the. ideal order of the world.

From these considerations it seems clear, that the
simplicity which Aristotle attributes to the divine
intelligence is not the absence of all multiplicity, but
a transparent unity in which all difference is taken
up and resolved. God's thought is thus represented
as embracing all the elements of the whole in one
indivisible intuition, just as a great artist sees at one
glance the whole work of art in the inter-dependence
of all its parts, or as a great scientific man grasps his
whole science in one complete thought.1 In such an
intuition there is no possibility of separating the
object from the subject, the consciousness of the
world from the consciousness of the self. Yet this
must not be taken to mean that they are simply
merged in one, but only that there is an identity
which is above their difference and maintains itself
through it. It is true that this view is not as fully

lSeeYol. I, p. 340.